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Since Dr. Fayrer’s return to England, in conjunction with Dr. Lander 
Brunton, he has carried on a new series of investigations made with dried 
venom of East Indian serpents. These are in every way admirable and 
serve still further as a whole to show the near likeness between cobra and 
crotalns poisoning—as concerns mere externally visible symptoms—their 
description of cobra poisoning might pass for that of a case of death from 
rattlesnake venom. There are some points of difference, as in the fact 
that while crotalus venom causes intense quivering of muscles when locally 
applied, cobra venom does not. They have shown also that this latter 
venom locally palsies a muscle, a point which had not been examined, while 
their sphygmographic studies of the cardiac states are also an advance. In 
rare cases they found that the death was by spasm of the heart, but that 
usually it was due to paralysis of centres and consequent asphyxia. 
The local effects on the heart should be studied anew with crotalus 
venom. In most cases we found that the heart was slowly enfeebled, and 
the blood pressure lowered, but that the death was not primarily cardiac. 

Mr. Vincent Richards, Drs. Ewart and Mackenzie, are the members of 
a still active commission which has made already one most able report 
on snake poisons. Their labours cover an enormous field, but were 
chiefly directed towards the examination of so-called antidotes, and as to 
the value of artificial respiration which they have shown to have power to 
prolong rather than to save life. As regards antidotes Fontana with 
vipers, Fayrer and Vincent Richards with East Indian thanatophidia, 
and Dr. Weir Mitchell with our own serpents, have each in turn reached 
the conclusion that for the venom of serpents there is no antidote. 

We have found time to do no more than briefly to refer to the varied 
labours of the late Indian observers. They seem to us to have been con¬ 
ducted with fairness, ingenuity, and a most sincere desire to reach the truth. 
Only they who have themselves conducted laboratory work in our own 
torrid summers can form an idea of the terrible task of pursuing physi¬ 
ological labours in the heats of an East Indian climate, and it would be 
difficult to praise too highly the energy and intelligence with which 
Fayrer and others have fulfilled their trying and dangerous duty. Still 
there remain a host of matters for study, most of which have been care¬ 
fully worked over with American serpents, but some of which have never 
been subject, to research here or elsewhere. We do not doubt that the good 
work which has progressed so far in India will be thoroughly followed up, 
and certainly they who have begun the task have shown how fully com¬ 
petent they are to complete it. S. W. M. 


Art. XXI. — La Responsabilite Criminelle et la Gapacife Civile, daws 
les Rials de Trouble. Intellectuel. Par le Dr de Krafft-Ebing. 
Traduit de l’Allemand par le Dr. Chatelain. Paris, 1875. pp. 268. 

The author of this little book is physician in chief of an asylum in 
Styria, and Professor of Psychiatry in the University of Gratz. Although 
a book of no great pretension, and professedly of an elementary character, 
yet it is evidently the fruit of a large clinical observation, and bears many 
marks of origiual research and reflection.^ One could hardly expect much 
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very new respecting the legal responsibility of the insane. Some truths 
may be viewed in a new light or enforced by additional facts; some forms 
of disease may be more accurately described, and their relations to others 
more clearly shown; and the provisions of lawgivers may be tested by the 
results of clinical observation. All this has been done in the little book 
before us, and so well done that the reader’s interest in it is sustained from 
beginning to end. The subject is considered from a German point of 
view, and therefore by the English physician the book will be prized for 
its scientific merits rather than its practical utility. True, the facts of 
nature, the distinctions of right and wrong, the dependence of the insane 
on others for care and protection, are essentially the same in one country 
as in another, but different modes of thinking, different social habits and 
institutions, and especially, the milder spirit of German jurisprudence, have 
made their practice in dealing with the legal relations of the insane some¬ 
what different from that of Anglo-Saxon communities. The German law, 
always animated by the Roman Civil Law from which in a great measure 
it has been derived, is disposed to extend the area of irresponsibility to 
the furthest limits. If the German medical jurists have been less intent 
on measuring exactly the influence of insanity on the springs of human 
conduct, and setting up those nice distinctions which would naturally 
follow such a process, they have, in a more scientific spirit, chosen to con¬ 
sider it as a strictly pathological element to be studied like any other 
morbid action. While it must be admitted that the results of their study, 
owing to their inveterate proclivity to metaphysical speculation, are much 
inferior in practical value to those of French and English students, yet in 
laying down the elements of responsibility, they have avoided the tradi¬ 
tionary errors and the requirements of a harsh penal code, which charac¬ 
terize the principles and practice of the law of England. For instance, 
not one word does Dr. Krafft-Ebing utter about the tests of insanity of 
which we hear so much—the knowledge of right and wrong, of what is 
lawful and unlawful, the indications of contrivance and preparation—nor 
does he say one word about irresistible impulses. It is well that the 
English method of considering this subject does not universally prevail, 
and that in a country distinguished for its intellectual advancement, it is 
considered in a very different spirit. In their endeavour to settle the vexed 
question of criminal responsibility as affected by insanity, in exact con¬ 
formity to the requirements of even-handed justice and a reasonable indul¬ 
gence to human infirmities, and in harmony with the revelations of science, 
the English jurists have only succeeded in involving it in fresh obscurity 
and confusion. In any given case when the evidence is all in and counsel 
have made their pleas, no mortal can say whether the court’s construction 
of the law will favour the conviction or acquittal of the prisoner. Indeed, 
Dr Maudsley, speaking of such trials, scarcely exaggerates the matter 
when he says “the issue mightas well be decided by tossing up a shilling.” 

Never has this discreditable uncertainty of the law been more clearly 
exhibited, than it was last year in the proceedings of a committee of the 
British Parliament, appointed to consider the Homicide Law Amendment. 
Among the witnesses examined were two acting judges, and on a given 
case being presented, one declared in favour of conviction, and the other of 
acquittal. So that it appears, as was well enough known before, that it 
depends not upon any plain, intelligible, unmistakable provision of law, 
but on the peculiar view's of the judge, whether the prisoner’s acknowledged 
insanity shall save him from being hanged or not. And for anything we 
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can see to the contrary, this kind of uncertainty must continue so long as 
courts are governed by metaphysical distinctions rather than the truths of 
science. There is but one way out of the discreditable muddle in which 
the whole question of insanity is involved, and that is to take it from the 
judge altogether and send it to the jury, divested of all tests and techni¬ 
calities. The question of insanity is a question of fact, and, like all other 
matters of fact, it should be decided by the jury. When a judge tells a 
jury that they must convict the prisoner, who is acknowledged to be more 
or less insane, if he was capable of distinguishing right from wrong, he 
announces what he supposes to be a veritable fact established by the 
observation of medical men, viz., that so long as a person can distinguish 
between right and wrong, he is of sound mind quoad the act with which he 
is charged. In thus assuming a certain state of facts, he is unquestionably 
usurping the functions of the jury, and thus continuing this play of cross 
purposes performed by the courts in adjudicating a matter of life or 
death. To the courts of one of our States—New Hampshire—belongs the 
honour of beginning a new dispensation, by casting aside the traditions of 
the elders and restoring the law to its ancient simplicity of purpose. A 
great step was taken in the right direction, when the judge instructed the 
jury that the plea of insanity in excuse for crime was for them, exclusively, 
to consider in all its bearings; that the first point they had to settle was 
whether the prisoner was insane; and if they found him insane, the next 
and only other point was whether the act in question was the offspring of 
such insanity, and therefore not a penal offence. 

The little treatise before us is also noteworthy as indicative of the drift 
of opinion on some vexed subjects among those whose position entitles 
them to speak with authority. The author is not one of those who think it 
a mark of wisdom to decry a thing because it is new, or favoured by a small 
minority. He believes in moral insanity, which he regards as well estab¬ 
lished as any other form of the disease. He believes in kleptomania, 
pyromauia, homicidal mania, erotomania, etc., only he regards them, not 
as strictly specific diseases, but as manifestations of a general mania, in 
which the mind is affected as a simple entity, and not as a collection of 
distinct faculties. In this particular, we think he errs, but since we agree 
as to the thing itself, we are not disposed to quarrel about the manner in 
which it is evolved. 

The key-note of our author’s doctrine is given when he says that the 
indispensable elements of criminal responsibility are, knowledge of the 
unlawfulness of the act, and perfect freedom of will—that is, a will free 
from all abnormal influences—to commit or abstain from committing it. 
This, we believe, is the prevailing doctrine among the German-speaking 
medical jurists, and it gives them an immense advantage over their Eng¬ 
lish and American brethren—an advantage which is greatly heightened 
by their mode of procedure. In a case of alleged insanity, the disease still 
existing, the latter, with only the most imperfect personal examination of 
the prisoner, or perhaps none at all, and with more or less hearing of the 
testimony, are asked whether, in their opinion, the person is sane or in¬ 
sane. If they believe the latter, they are required to specify the partic¬ 
ular acts or utterances which they regard as proofs of insanity, each one 
of which is supposed to be such as only an insane person would do or say. 
The German expert is appointed by the court to make thorough personal 
examination of the prisoner; and all the evidence in the case, which, it must 
be remembered, is collected in the successive stages of the process before 
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the final adjudication, is submitted to his inspection. With all this prepa¬ 
ration lie draws up an elaborate report in which he examines the history 
of the prisoner, physical and psychical, from his cradle to the present 
hour, everything calculated to shed any light on his mental condition 
being noted and discussed, and the sueeeesive steps of the investigation as 
carefully taken as if it were a diagnosis of a thoracic or abdominal dis¬ 
ease. This report generally determines the decision of the court. How 
different from this the folly perpetrated in our mode of procedure, where¬ 
by the testimony of the expert called in expressly, because of the inability 
of the jury to understand matters of science, may or may not be allowed 
to shape the verdict, invested as the jury is with the power of passing 
judgment on the value of the expert’s testimony. 

Our author’s descriptions of the various forms of insanity, though brief, 
are remarkably comprehensive and graphic. We would like to quote some 
of them at length, but that our limits forbid. He recognizes in all its 
length and breadth the fact that the moral sentiments may be affected by 
disease, while the intellectual faculties remain apparently sound. He thinks 
it may always be distinguished from moral normal depravity by peculiar 
traits or conditions, such ns the existence of insanity or some other nerv¬ 
ous affection among the progenitors, thereby entailing upon the patient 
an insane temperament, or the manifestation of singularities of conduct 
and demeanor, freaks, fancies, and strange caprices, or inequalities of 
temper and spirits. Moral insanity should annul legal responsibility be¬ 
cause it impairs the freedom of the will, subjecting it, as it does, to the 
control of disease or congenital deficiency. It is immaterial, we may add, 
where exactly the malign influence comes from, whether from the side of 
the moral or the reflective powers, as both are necessary to moral freedom. 

Our author fully believes in transitory mania as a distinct, well-estab¬ 
lished form of mental disorder. It will be generally, if not always, found 
that the attack, which lasts from twenty minutes to six hours, has been 
preceded by cephalic congestion, arising from hereditary predisposition to 
cerebral disease, or from pregnancy, or parturition, or insolation, or intense 
emotion, or any condition calculated to disturb the cerebral circulation. 
Unconsciousness during the whole attack is an invariable incident, and, of 
course, no case can be considered as genuine without it. And we may 
also add that any kind or degree of reflective activity other than such as 
occurs in epileptic fits, furnishes ground of suspicion. Undoubtedly, it 
will sometimes be difficult to ascertain the true character of an alleged 
attack, but this is a poor reason for denying altogether the genuineness of 
this form of mental disorder. We cannot account for the scepticism with 
which it is so much regarded, except upon the common disposition to think 
that a thing which one has not seen himself, cannot have been seen by any 
one else. We recollect that Mr. Benjamin Bell, whose four formidable 
octavos were put into our hands in the years of our pupilage to initiate us 
into the mysteries of surgery, taught us that the hip could be dislocated 
in only two directions, and a greater than he, Sir Astley Cooper, doubted 
in the first edition of his book—to retract his statement, however, in a 
subsequent one—that dislocation backwards and downwards had ever 
occurred. 

The Dr. agrees with most of those who have been much conversant with 
the insane, that the simulation of insanity may be easily detected with 
suitable opportunities of observation, and in many cases, these can be hud 
only in a hospital for the iusane. We are a little surprised at some stutis- 
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tics gathered by a French writer, whom he quotes, Yingtrinier, that out 
of 43,000 criminals admitted to the prisons of Rouen, during 54 years, 
205 only presented symptoms of insanity, and of these only one was 
simulated. The statistics on this point in this country, if obtained with 
some degree of fulness and accuracy, would be a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge. 

In regard to the civil rights and responsibilities of the insane, our au¬ 
thor’s views agree substantially with those of English writers, while he 
justly condems much of the German procedure as slow and complicated. 
We are glad to see that he has no faith in the credibility of the insane as 
witnesses in judicial proceedings. When the English courts began to 
admit the testimony of persons acknowledged to be insane, we believe it 
was a step in the wrong direction. And the reasons are that they are not 
responsible for what they say, in an action of perjury; they are careless 
observers ; their recollections are apt to be confused and mixed up with 
fancies ; and they are terribly prone to mendacity. If there is any vitia¬ 
tion of the moral sentiments in the insane more common and extensive 
than.any other, it is a disregard of truth. Believing this, we cannot help 
regarding it as a piece of the grossest injustice to admit their testimony 
at all. 

We trust this is not the last production we shall receive from Dr. Kralf- 
Ebing’s pen. So much good sense, accurate knowledge, and modest pre¬ 
tension, we hope to see embodied in larger and more elaborate works. 

I. R. 


Art. XXII .—A Course of Lectures on Physiology, as delivered by Prof. 
Ktiss at the Medical School of the University of Strasbourg. Edited 
by Mathias Duval, M.D., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy at the 
Medical School of Strasbourg; Adjunct Prof, of the Medical Faculty 
of Paris, etc. Translated from the Second and Revised Edition by 
Robert Amory, M.D., formerly Prof, of Physiology at the Medical 
School of Maine, etc. Illustrated by one hundred and fifty wood-cuts 
inserted in the text. 8vo. pp. 531. Boston: James Campbell, 1875. 

Having, for some time past, been familiar with the “ Lectures” of 
Prof. Kiiss in their original form, we have no hesitation in saying that 
they constitute an excellent Manual of Physiology, in which the various 
functions of the human organism are described in an explicit and concise 
manner, and with the full recognition of their intimate relation with the 
minute structureof the tissues. In addition to the well-known and established 
facts which constitute the staple of most of the text-books of physiology, 
the author has embodied in his work many of the results of the latest in¬ 
vestigations in the field of biological, science. 

The work is divided into ten parts which treat, respectively, of Cellular 
Physiology, the Nervous System, the Muscular System, and Physiology 
of Locomotion, the Blood and its Circulation, the Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Epithelium, the Digestive System, Respiration, Animal Heat, and 
Phonation, the External Integument and its Functions, the Organs of 
the Special Senses, and the Hro-Genital System, and Embryology. 



